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Biographical Mottecs. 

a a ect sae eae naman 

gyEF MEMOIR OF PRINCE BLUCHER OF 
WAHLSTATT. 











Gebharal Bebrecht Von Biucher, of the house of 
peat Rensow, was born at Rostock, on the 26th of 
December, 1742. His father, a Captain of Horse, 
jn the service of Hesse ‘Cassel, sent him at the'begin- 
ning of the seven years’ war to. Rugen, where, on 

inp the Swedish Hussars, a love for a soldier's life 
yasawakened in’him, and he entered the service, con- 
trary to the advice of bis relations. At the age of four- 
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able donation, and bestowed on him exclusively, a 
particular mark of ‘honour, namely, aniron cross, sur- 
rounded with golden.cays, withthe gracious declara- 
ration, that “;be knew very well that no golden rays 
could heighten the splendor of his services; but that 
it gave him pleasure to make his sense of them evi- 
dent, by a suitable mark of distinction.” The fast 
mark of the gratitude of his King, which was certainly 
deeply felt by the venerable old man, was received 
upon hisdeath bed, by the hero, whom the King quit- 
ted with tears in his eyes, and who is also to be called 
happy ‘before many others who followed the same 
career in that he did not outlive himself. 











tee, made his first campaign against the Prussians, 
sndwastaken prisomer by the same regiment of Hus- 
grsin which he afterwards distinguished himself so 
greatly. Colonel Von Belling, theu Colonel of this re- 
giment, persuaded 'bim to enter the Prussian service, 
which was accomplished by exchanging him for a 
§wedish officer, and Blucher remained with this regi- 
nett during the other campaigns of the seven years’ 
wr. After the war, displeased at not being promoted, 
eresigned his commission as Captain of Horse, and 
qlicated himself to agriculture. Under’ William IT. 
heagin entered his old regiment as Major, and fought 
a the head of it during the campaign from 1795 to 
& with much distinction. After the battle of ‘Ley: 
godt, on’ the 18th September, 1794, which was parti- 
ularly glorious to him, he received, as Major-Gene- 
nlasommand in the army of observation on the Lower 
Rhine. In 1802, he took possession, for Prussia, of 
Irfurtand Muhlhausen, and in 1805-6, was in active 
ytvice. After the battle of Jena, he followed with a 
grat part of the cavalry, Prince Hobenlohe on the way 
ty Pomerania, and not being able to overtake him, 
tew himself, with the corpsof the Dukes of Weimar 
wi Brunswick, into Lubec, to draw the French from 
theOder. But Lubec was taken by storm by the superi- 
orFrench forces, and Blucher, with the few troops that 
behad with him, was obliged to capitulate at the vil. 
hye of Ratkau, in the Lubec territory, on the 7th of 
November, and, as he expressly added, ‘‘only through 
wastof ammunition and provisions.” Being-soon after 
exchanged for the French Marshal Victor, he was sent 
of by the King of Prussia with a small corps on board 
aship, for Swedish Pomerania, which he afterwards 
evacuated, in consequence of the peace of Tilsit. 
Hewas then employed in the war department, and 
therwards as Commanding General in Pomerania, but 
dgtived of his employment by the influence of Napo- 
lon, From this state of inactivity, he again entered 
thfield in 1815, in the 71st-year of his age, as the prin- 
til avenger of the honour of Prussia and of Germany. 
AtLutzen, he gained the order of St. George, given by 
the Emperor Alexander, made.a powerful resistance at 
Bautzen to the advance of the enemy, and commenced 
wn the 26th August, the long series of his decisiveand 
litious actions, by the vietory on the Katsbach, in 
hich he annihilated the army of Macdonald, He 
fen marched boldly through Lusatia, along the Elbe, 
wed that river at-Wartburg, gained on: the 16th the 
tleof Mockern, the prelude to the great and ge- 
victory of the 28th, to which Blucher’s valour 
did not a little contribute. 
Hewas called: by Bonaparte in contempt, the General 
M Hussars, but by his soldiers (first of all it is said by 
Russians) on account of his rapid marches, Marshal 
Forwards, pursued the flying enemy to the Rhine, 
hhe crossed on the Ist of January, 1814, and pe- 
tated into the French territory. A series of severe 
‘tions, with alternate success, and lastly, the decisive 
ory-at Laon, on the 9th of February, opened the 
to Paris, which was entered by the conquerors on 
he day after the battle of Montmartre, on the 31st 
, March, He went in company of the monarchs to 
land, where the enthusiasm of the people afforded 
nthe most brilliant triumph, which was also pre- 
for him by the cordial gratitude of his country- 
on his return hometo Germany. The landing 
Napoleon again called him to the field, from the ru- 
"pose to which he had retired. Though unfortu- 
"eon the 16th of June, at Ligny, and in danger by 
fall of his horse, under which he was thrown, to 
both his liberty and his life ; he did not, however, 
his presence of mind and his courage, but, only 
days after, led his beaten (but not conquered) 
“ans again to the attack, and decided on the glori- 
Bh of June, theeventful buttle of Waterloo, and 
te ot Napoleon. Then, with the same rapidiv) 
a Conquered, he followed up his victory ; and, 
. *stcond time, obtained peace in Paris. As hit 
Koyedy and foreign nations recognised and ho- 
met Blucher’s merit, the Princes also testified 
ice a, Almost all the great powers of Europe 
oa him with orders of knighthood. His 
bi Ah named him, in memory of the first 
‘tories, Prince of Wahlstatt, with a suit- 
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COTTAGE SYSTEM. 


[ORIGINAL.] 
' ——_ 

It has been a favourite employment both 
of Reformers and Ministerialists, to rail at 
the engrossing spirit of the age, by which, 
as thev alledge, all profitable pursuits have 
been seized ypon by the extensive capitalist, 
and the man of moderate competency has 
been driven from the market. ‘These de- 
clamatory effusions have been directed 
against all large capitalists, in whatever 
way their capital may be employed, whether 
in manufactures or agriculture ; and hence, 
in the opinion of sound thinkers, they have 
lost all pretensions to accuracy. What can 
be more apparent, than that-an argument 
which decides so generally must be errone- 
ous? What can be more inconsistent with 
experience than the assertion, that large 
capitals are detrimental to the community ? 
Do we not perceive that by their means the 
most expensive machinery is brought into 
play —that the division of labour is brought 
more to perfection—that thus the power 
and skill of the human being)are continually 
receiving fresh augmentations—and that, 
in consequence, we are daily obtaining a 
more unlimited command over inanimate 
nature? But let.us turn from the general 
argument to the examination of one of its 
modifications ; and in doing so we may ad- 
mire the inconsistency of some professed 
politicians, who can perceive the fallacy of 
inferences that are to the prejudice of ma- 
nufactures, whilst they recommend a gene- 
ral subdivision of the coyntry into small 
farms. 

In enquiring-what would ‘be the conse- 
quences of such a measure, we may direct 
our attention Ist, to the effects likely to be 
produced on the price of raw produce. | It 
must be evident at first sight, that the price 
of corn, &c. is ‘that which regulates the 
degree of comfort in which the labouring 
classes are placed. If corn be high, while, 
as in our own country, the supply of la- 
bour is ample, then a great quantity of la 

bour must be given in exchange for a small 
quantity .of corn, and the labourer will be 
debarred from purchasing those conyeni- 
ences which, till lately, were esteemed ne- 
cessary articles; of furniture in his humble 
dwelling. Should it be found, then, that 
the Cottage System has the effect of raising 
the price of food, (which we shall endea- 
vour to male clear) then it must be a sys- 
tem injurigus to those very classes for whose 
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We must be understood, however, as refer- 
ring to this only as the ultimate test of 
value; since, no doubt, Auvtuations in the 
supply of labour, and also in the demand, 
may at one time depress and at another 
time elevate its price far below or above 
its natural price: it follows, that whenever 
we bestow an additional quantum of labour 
in the procuring of any commodity, we do 
in fact ratse the real value, the exchangeable 
value of that commodity; and whenever, 
by factitious arrangements, we render it 
imperative on the human being to direct a 
greater portion of his time to the procuring 
of any commodities than he was wont to) 
do, we in fact diminish his command of that! 
world which was given him for his use.! 
That this will be the effect of the Cottage! 
System, the following considerations will) 
serve to make evident ;— 

Let us suppose a body of emigrants 
landed on an island of moderate fertility | 
Their first act would be to appropriate the’ 
most fertile districts for cultivation, and to! 
leave land of an inferior quality unculti-| 
vated. As population increased, however, | 
it would be found requisite to take these 
lands also into cultivation. What would be 
the consequence ?—an immediate rise in the 
price of produce. As the land last taken 
in is (by supposition) interior to the old 
land, it must have a greater quantity of, 
labour bestowed upon it, in order to pro | 
duce an equal quantity of corn, or, which! 
is the sume thing, a greater surface must| 
be ploughed, sown, and reaped, and of 
course more labour is necessary. Wha 
resourse then has the farmer of this second 
rate land but to raise the price of his com 
|modity? and his neighbour, who possesses 
the good land, must do the same. You 
may ask, where is the necessity for this rise 
in the price of the corn raised from the old 
ands? We answer, the necessity arises’ 
from the unlimited demand. The popula- 
tion is increasing; corn must be had at. 
whatever price ; poor lands must be culti-/ 
vated at an additional expense ; this ex- 
pense must go to increase the price of corn ; 
|the old farmers who possess first-rate land 
| must now pay rent for their advantage, and 
just as wnuch rent as will enable the farmer 
| of the poor seils to compete with them— 
j and if they be themselves the owners of the 
'soil, then they enjoy the rent themselves.| 
This is the origin of,reut. It is a certain, 
| value paid by the farmer in consideration of 
his possessing a soil better than some of his’ 
neighbours—and it exactly measures the| 
difference of fertility. Hence the aphorism, | 
corn is not high because a rent is paid, but) 
a rent is paid because corn is high. But 
carry the supposition farther : let the popu- 
lation still increase, until all the second- 
rate land is in cultivation ; what resource 
then remains? Turn to the third-rate land, 
and expend upon it a greater quantity of, 
labour, Of course prices and rents rise as. 
before, with the difficulty of cultivation.| 
It becomes increasingly difficult to maintain! 
a family, and at every new step in the cul-| 














aid it is intended to provide. 

A high ‘price of corn is precisely the same 
thing with a low price of labour ; for the 
ultimate standard of value by which all 
commodities are tried, is the quantity of 


tivation of poor lands, the wheels of society! 







—so far that the stubborn soil refuses to sup- 
port on its surface a single individual more, 
In vain then does the nervous arm of honest 
industry ply the weary task: nature, boun- 
tiful nature has no more to bestow, and 
}man is thrown back upon his own resources. 
| What resource then has he? ‘The mighty 
powers of intellect—the never-failing inge- 
-nuity of art, and the cautious yet enter- 
|prising genius of science teach him, if not 
to create new worlds, at least to give addi- 
tional fertility to the old, and to eontinue 
advancing even beyond the limits which 
nature seemed to preseribe. Inthe progress 
of society agriculture becomes better known, 
and by the agency of man nature is made 
to surpass herself, There are thus, it ay 
pears, two opposing principles—the one 
the naturally decreasing fertility of the soil, 
the other—the constantly increasing powers 
of human invention, to which, though we 
cannot call it boundless, we can yet assign 
no bounds. The question still eomains, How 
does the Cottage System interfere with this 
powerful agent? Can it put a stop to im- 
provements in agriculture, or give on addi- 
tignal sterility to the soil? iti fact does 
produce both these effects, and from its 
very nature must necessarily do so. The 
cottager who keeps sufliient land to ps 

a few cattle; or the smail fimer, who 
manages to cultivate with difficaity some 
dozen acres, 18s not the person who can one 
courage ingentous projectors—who can 
carry into full effect the principle vo! the 
that 


principle—who can reserve extcnsive diss 


division of labour, wonder working 
tricts for experimenting—or, in tine, who 
can be supposed’ to possess the mental abi- 
lity, or refined education, or the pce uniary 
means to carry forward schemes of ime 
provement, From the accounts ot iraveliorg 
who have visited treland, it appears, that 
even in that fertile land, the smail turm 
system has checked the productive powers 
of the country, and by a process of dete. 
rioration which we shall point out—has also 
converted it into one extensive scene of 
poverty and wretchedness. Indeed the 
impossibility of cultivating land to advan- 
tage without a capital must be apparent, if 
we reflect for a moment vv what constitute 
the great modern improvements in agricul 
ture, draining, embanking, &c. And if 
land generally be cultivated disadvantape- 
ously, as it must be in the Cottage Syston, 
the price of produce will inevitably rise— 
if the country be already fully peopled, the 
population must be brought down to the 
means of subsistence, either by diminishing 
the numbers, or by abridying the comiurts 
of those who already exists and thus diffu. 
sing wretchedness and poverty over the 
land.* 

Supposing it then to be fully proved, that 
an additional quantity of labour is neces. 
sary to procure (be it observed) the same 
quantity of corn, then a portion of labour 
must be turned from other employments 
into agriculture; from manufactures and 
from commerce. In consequence, the whole 
community, taken in mass, are losers of a 








receive an additional clog. We may even 


imagine, (and it is not a case which exists | 
only inimagination )—wemay imaginethe pro- | 
cess to be carried so far that a man’s labour | 











labour necessary for the procuring of them. 


is not more than sufficient to support himsel i), 


great degree of comfort, since no more 
corn is raised by this additional labour, awd 
yet the quantity of other commodities is 
diminished, and diminished too in an alarm. 
ing ratio, For it is quite evident, that the 
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same individual who, with the facilities for 
labour afforded in manufactures, might have 
supplicd perhaps a hundred families with 
sone article of convenience or necessity, 
can by his manual labour as a cottager, 
produce only enough of corn for his own 
family, which corn he might otherwise have 
procured in exchange for manufactures 
Thus, in fact, that man’s labour is com- 
pletely lost, and thus are our resources 
squandered. A manufacturer who, when 
aided by machinery, could have supplied a 
whole village with an addition to their com- 
forts, will, when set to cultivate the land 
as a cottager, deprive the village of their 
accustomed luxury, and give them in ex- 
change a poor surplus of grain, with which 
being themselves cultivators, they are al- 
ready well supplied. But, in truth, it will 
be fouud that these small farmers have 
scldom any considerable surplus to dispese 
of; since, in proportion as they do possess 
that surplus, they must cease to be small 
farmers. Consequently, having but a small 
quantity of exchangeable produce, and 
finding but a poor market for their little 
store, since almost all their neighbours are 
cultivators of the soil as well as themselves, 
they must soon turn their attention to the 
manufacture of home made clothes, farming 
ut nsils, &c. Thus one individual becomes 
at once artisan, manufacturer, and farmer, 
and, as may naturally be expected, is un- 
The useful arts de- 
the 


skilful in every thing. 
cline from want of encouragement, 
people become generally more unskilful in 
proportion as they lose sight of the princi- 
ple of the division of labour, and at length 
sink into mere vegetating masses, inc apabh 
of extending their thoughts to any thing 
farther than their own condition. Such are 
the effects produced by this system on the 
price of produce, and by that means on 


the comforts of the poorer Classes—ani 


such, too, 
and let me add, the ennobling sciences, 
It re- 


are its effects on the useful arts 


that minister to human enjoyment. 
mains only to exanine how the same cir- 
; power, 
op rats And, 


upon tits port nothing can be mere certain | 





cumstanee, the waste of human 


son the interests of the state. 


ta nation of small farmers is least! 


The} 


than ths 
able to maintain: its independence, 
number of persons which a community can| 
maintain in a military, or in any other un 
productive state, must bear a direct pro- 
portion to the produce of the national la- 
bour. As that labour is more ingenious 
more skilful, and, above all, more aided by 
the number of soldiers 


and 


machinery, 


A. civilized prosperous 


inert ase. 


country alone can support great military, 
The British Islands, ac-| 


establishments. 
cordingly, including the army, navy, and 
militia, have had more than a forticth part 
of their population under arms, a considera- 


| 


bly larger preportion than Louis XIV. or 
Napoleon found it possible to support per-| 
manently from the funds of France, and; 
probably the largest deduction from mdustry, 
that any country has for along period been 


able to endure. 


There is only one objection to the forego 


ing reasoning which needs refutation. I lre, 


land it may th said, bee Inga nation of smal! 


faiiners xports such laye quantities of 
proluce how can the small farm system 
terd to diminish the quantity raised ? It is 
thes: the Lrish farmer, or rather cottager, 
e\ports that corn which an Foglish farmer 
would retain for bis own use, and retains 
for food to himself and family the potatoes, 
on which the Englishman feeds his cattle. 
the population of licland subsist 
of the kind with that in use 


andin place of exporting they 


Ghly let 
on tor d sai 
amony t Us, 
would have to become very extensive line 


perk Th. 





may! 
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According to Mr. A. Young, four times as 
} food can be derived from land producing potatoes 
{#8 from the same land in corn. Hence, Ireland 
vught to maintain four times as many people as the 
j same extent of land in this country before it ceases 
\exporting; and not until that time can a fair com- 
| parison be made between the actual surplus produce 
resulting from the Cottage System and that of large 
/farms. Now, as it is this surplus produce which 
| maintains all other orders in the state, the ingenious 
j artist, the industrious scholar, the profound philo- 
sopher, and the acute politician—as these other 
orders are those which are immediately occupied in 
the cultivation of the powers that distinguish man 
from the brute—how important a consideration is it 
to devise means best adapted to increase this surplus, 
and free a larger proportion of our race from the 
necessity of gaining their food by the drudgery of 
husbandry. 





* The note will be given, together with the conclusion 
of the Essay, next week. 














Scientific Records. 


(Continued from our last.) 
<a - 








The éoncluding portion of the journal is devoted 
to miscellaneous information, arranged ander proper 
heads ; from this department we make the following 
selections : 

— 
SINGULAR OPTICAL ILLUSION SEEN IN BAFFIN'S 
BAY. 








* Among the remarkable illusions which arise from 
lecal variations in the density, and consequently in the 
refractive power of the atmosphere, we are not ac- 
quainted with any more interesting than one which 
was more than once observed by the officers on the 
expedition to Baffin’s Bay. Upon looking at the sum- 
mits of distant mountains, they were surprised to ob- 
erve a huge opening in them, as if they had been per- 
vrated, oranarch thrown from one to another. ‘This 
effect arose from the apparent junction of the tops of 
the mountains, produced by a variation of density in 
some part of the atmosphere between the observer and 
the tops of the mountains, but which did not exist ata 
| lower level, so as to affect the inferior parts of the 
mountains.” 





DIURNAL VARIATION OF THE NEEDLE. 
—~——sme 


“ We are glad to observe thai the very interesting 
jand hitherto inexplicable phenomena of the daily 
‘hanges in the position of the magnetic needle, are 
| likely to be observed with accuracy, and carefully re- 
|curded. Our countryman Colonel Beaufoy, has the 
| merit of having begun these observations so early as 
1/1815; and the Board of Longitude of France have | 
caused an excellent apparatus by Fortin, to be placed 
n the Royal Observatory for the same purpose, while 
Marshal the Duke of Ragusa has placed a similar one 
t his chateau at Chatillon sur Seine. A singular 
hange was observed both at Paris and Chatillon on 
the Sist October, 1818, and also at Bushey Heath by 
Colonel Beautoy, which M. Arago justly ascribes to 
che influence of the aurora borealis, which was ob- 
served at Bishopwearmouth on the same day. See 

Ann, de Chim. et Phis, Jan. 1819. 














SUBMARINE VOLCANO NEAR SHETLAND. 


luring the summer of 1774 (the MS. of which is in 
the possession of Dr. Hibbert) collected some curious 
information from the island of Fetlar, which appear: 
ll :o have fixed the site of a submarine volcano at no great 
isrance from the British Isles 
Sruce, Esq, of Urie, in a statistical account of the 


The late Andrew 


| 
| land, communicated to Mr. Low, says, ‘ In 1768, we 


had the visible sign of a submarine shock, which threw 
ashore vast quantities of shell-fish of different kinds. 
ind of all sizes, with conger eels, and other sorts of 
fish, but alldead; at the same time, the sea, for several 
miles round, was of a dark muddy colour for several 
days after.’ : 

‘+ In relation to the same event, the late Mr. Gordon, 
then minister of the Island of Fetlar, reports: ‘ Some 
years ago, there was a marine irruption, or some such 
phenomenon, which we could not account for in any 
other way. There was a vast quantity of sea-fish 
driven ashore of various kinds, and many that had ne- 
ver made their appearance on this coast before. Conger 
eels above seven het long, but all dead. ‘I'he water in 
the bays was so black and muddy for eight days after, 
that when our fishermen were hauling haddochs or any 
small fish, they could never discern the fish until hauled 
out of the water.” 





rue COLOUR OF THE DIFFERENT RACES OF MAN 
SITUATED IN TUE CUTICLE, 





| —_ 

| «The skin of animals is conaposed of twofparts,— 
lithe cuticle or scarf skin, and cutis vera or true skin; 
land, between these, mony anatomist# place a third 
| t.yer, named rete mucosum. This rete mucosum is 
| supposed by some to be the seat of the colour of th 


| skin, and that therefore, it is reddish in the European, 


land black in the Negro, and so forth. ‘The late Dr. 
Gordon denied its existence in the European race of 
| the buman species, but believed he had found it in the 

Negro. ‘This opinion is adopted by Lawrence, in his 
!Jate interesting work on the Natural History of Man. 
esexamined the human skin, and 


+ Rudolph: has lately r | 
| declores that there is no such part as the rete mucosud), 
| and that the colour of the different races of the human 


species is seated in the cuticle 


} _— 
Dr. Thomson, in the number of his Annals fo 

| October, gives the following iugenions method o! 
making g ass less brittle, but offers ny opinion upon 

it: for our parts, we doubt the fact ; which, if cor- 

rect, seems consider ably at variance with our pre- 

conceved notions respecting the doctrive and prin- 


ciph sof annealing. 








= 
METHOD OF RENDERING GLASS LESS BRITTLE. 
An American gentlen au has transmitted to the Edi- 
tors of the Annales dy Chimie et de Physique ‘wok. ix 
| p. 42@), the following method of rendering glass capa. 
\ bie of bearing sudden changes of temperature without 


much J 


“ The late Rev. George Lowe, author of the Fauna 
Orcadensis, in a tour through the Shetland Islands |, 























breaking. Let the glass vessel be put into a vessel of 
cold water, and let thie water be heated bolting hor, | 
and then allowed to cool slow.y of itself without taking | 
out the glass. Glasses treated in this way, while cold, | 
imay be suddenly filled with boiling-hot water, without | 
any risk of their cracking. The gentleman whe com- 
jmenicaces the method says, that he has often cooled 
{such glass to the temperature of 10°, and poured boil- 
ling water into them without experic ncing apy incon- 
{venience from the suddenness of the change. 

le e ee = ¥ — exposed to a higher tempera- 

u n that of boiling water. r ili 

retiy we y ig » he proposes boiling 


| Arctic Regiens.—The Friendship, Macbride, arrived 
\here on Tuesday evening, from Davis's Straits, with three 
fish, 140 butts of blubber, being the only vessel at the 
‘whale fishery which had not previously arrived. Consi- 
iderable apprehensions had been entertained for her safety. 
It appears that Captain Macbride, on the 23d of August, 
was as far north as 77. 30. : close in with the land, the 
weather was perfectly clear, and from the mast-head the 
land was visible all round as far as the eye could reach. 
He was then driven by a gale of wind as far southward 
as Lancaster Sound. ee Macbride and the surgeon 
landed near Sir George *s menument, and proceed- 
ed ten or twelve miles into the country, where they found 
several fox-traps, left there by the natives. At that time 
the weather was quite clear, and Captain Macbride had 
an extensive view of the Sound, but without finding any 
thing of the discovery ships. On the following day, the 
24th of August, the weather becoming thick, Captain 
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Whatever gressness Chapeau’s delic: . 
gest Miss O'Neill tu be satis of, +; tee Sug 
the nurse in Romev and Juliet, be will}; ue with 
enquiry, that all Englishmen do pot tere, te Upoa 
offices of an afiectionate fuster child into nhs y king 
scorn aud mockery. It is very trae, and y, oe 
be be deplored, that we are so exceedingly veneer 
a-days, that we have refined away all “good ' 
honourable disposition, gratitude and charital — 
What the world will come to, wien we vals — 
publicly acknowledging, and with a kind fea 
ority, his derision of domestic grateful feeling | 
know not, but I know that our ancestors would jo 
doomed him shame, and if 1 mistake hot, the vir 7h 
of our own day, will give him little credit either ¢¢ 
his feeling or his delicacy, | 
1 have the honour to be, 
Your obedient servant, 
AMATOR DRAMATIs, 





Mr. Eprror,—I transmit to you an epist|. 
one of our theatrical critics, the whieh ramp 
kind enough to make public in your next Kaleid, 
scope. The same chamber intends at some futn 
opportunity, to review the corps dramatique of tk 
Liverpool theatre, and J, in a short time, hope j 
have the the pleasure of communicating with you, 

1 am, Your’s to command, 
DOMINIE SAMPSON, 














Sir,—It is with the utmost reluctance that I com- 
ply with the resolution of our club, “That” I,“Ama- 
teur Dramatis, should say something in reply to the 
fetter of “H. A. T.” contained in your last Kaleido- 
scope.” My club-fellow, “ Buller, of Brazen-nose,” 
is heartily ashamed of baving expended so much 
learning and logic in proving, what could never have 
been doubted by any man of common judgment, viz. 
that the above-mentioned writer is nota very wise 
‘one. If he had read the first letter of “ H. A. T.” 
as attentively as I did, (which, by the way, was infi- 
nitely more than it deserved) he might have seen, 
without a great portion of perspicacity, that 

“Still Dunce the second reigns like Dunce the first.” 

But, Sir, if the first letter of Monsieur Chapeau 
| was nut the perfection of induction, I am at a loss 
fur words to express an opinion of the one before 
me. The former, it is true had a few touches of 
bombast, but as Pupe says 


** Here one poor word a hundred clenches makes, 

And ductile dullness new meanders takes ; 

There motley images the fancy strike, 

Figures ill pair’d and similies unlike.” 

I think Dr. Johnson called Hervey’s Meditations 
 Whip’d syllybub, or prose run mad,”—but I scorn 
|to pursue the comparison further. 
\of our club, which is imperative on each member, 
lcompels me to write what shall be approved by 
‘all the members unanimously: I am therefore tied 
ito my task; Sysiphas had a more pleasant one, for 
Jat Jeast 1 was decent. 
| ‘shail not attempt to enter into an analysis of 
| Chapeau’s letter, for [veally do not understand one- 
|Ihalf of ity neither could it be interpreted by our 
learned Sceretary the Dominie, although he is a 
wonderful hand at explanation, collation, decypher- 
ation, &c.; but I shall confine myselfto a few obser- 
|| vations upon the great actress, whose panegyrist 
| Chapean would bé thought, but whose vilest enemy 
jhe in fact proves. The picture that stands in need 











be at ouce consigned to the flames. I advise Cha- 
peau, if he really has the regard for Miss. O’Neill 
which he professes, that © tendering her precious 
safety,” he forbear in future to express his approba- 
tion of her. Let him praise Mr. Anderton or Mr, 
Ryley; Miss O'Neill has employed the pen of a 
Phillips, and 's a sacred character, 

It is impossible for any actress or actor to be fault- 
less, such a character is 

*¢ What we ne’er shall see, 
Is what ne’er was, nor is, nor e’er will'be ;” 


but Miss O’Neill’s Julict, and in fact every part per. 
formed by this excellent actress, is as near what the 
author intended, as any one reading the plays cau 
well imagine. This is taken “pro confesso” by all 
men of “sound direction,” she is certainly a beauty 
‘though not possessed of the greatest regularity of 
feature; but let Moore describe her, he does it to 
the life :— 


There’s a beauty for ever unchangingly bright, 

Like the long sunny lapse of a summer day’s light, 

Shining on, shining on, by no shadow made tender, 

Till Love falls asleep in its sameness of splendour ; 

This was not the beauty—oh nephieg like this, . ; 

That to young Nourmabel gave such magic of bliss, 

But that loveliness ever in motion, which pla: 

Like the light upon autumn’s soft shadowy days, 

Now here, and now there, giviog warmth as it flies, 

From the lips to the check, from the cheek to the eyes, 

Now melting in mist and new breaking in gleams, 

Like glivypses a saint has of Heav’n in his dreams; 

When pensive—it seem’d as if that very grace, 

‘That charm of all others, was born in her face ; 

And when angry (for ev’n in the tranguillest climes, 

Light breezes will ruffle the flowers sometimes) 

The short passing anger, but seem’d to awaken 

New beauty, like flowers that are sweetest when 
shaken. 

If tenderness touch’d her, the dark of her eye 

Atonce took 2 darker a heav'nlier dye, 

Froin the depth of whose shadow, like holy revealings 





~~ 





The resolution | 


of the touches of such a dauber as this, may as well | 


-llevists only in name, in paper, in public faith, in Pari 


Macbride thought it prudent to make the best of his way 
to port.—Ffull Advertiser. Secretary, &¢, 
Shades of Parnassus 
(To be continued.) October 28, 1819. 
dices TO THE EDITO mvt bol : itil ys. 
soauticn ti Miscellanies. 





POPULAR OPINION, 

The popular opinion, in many instances, is 
temptible as it is ill-founded. It is oftentitres bes 
the concern of a good man, and unworthy the Notice of 
a wise one. A sovereign scorn of it has been esteemed 
the peculiar result of an elevation of soul, and an wy. 
equivocal indication of the truest wisdom. This sy. 
periority to current calumnies hath formed the port; 
thapsody, hath proved the philosopher’s impenetrabk 
armour, and supported the real patriot under the storm; 
of obloquy, the pressure of exile, and the agonies of an 
ignom'nicus death. On occasions of this Sort, it is fit, iy 
is necessary, it is useful, it is laudable. It leads toe 
nerous plans of conduct, and it inspires resolution p 
attempt their accomplishment. It tortifies us agains 
the probable event of ill success ; and consoles us under 
the mortification of disappointment, the envious strife 
of tongues, and the envenomed shafts of low, illiberd 
reproach. When it is directed to these ends, and effecy 
these purposes, it is the strength and blessing of thoy 
who possess it. But, then, its excellency entirely d. 
eter on this direction, and these effects. We are, une 

appily, on many accounts, disposed to extend its infy 
ence, and to overstretch its tone. Self-deception o 
scures our moral discernment, and renders us Unjust 
and incompetent judges of our own motives to acta 
We sometimes, perhaps, mistake them involuntai 
But oftentimes through weaknesswhich we mightin 
prevented, or through wickedness which we are w 
dious to conceal from our own view, we call thi 
contempt of popular rumiour, which is no other tif 
the lordly pride and intoxicated reason, or the sor 
vanity of biind self-love, 


Populus me sibilat ; at mihi plaudo 
Ipse domi. 


_For great occasions there are, when the public vel 
dict is respectable, and the public censure awful! 





Interdum vulgus rectum videt : 


When enorz:ous abuses extoit a general and just disp 
|probation, then the “ Vor populi” is, without ape 
| version of terms, * Vor Dei:” then God and ma 
jalike insulted, alike condemn. In this case, nostatial 
|can justify inattention. An audience is due from th 
highest ; and sovereigns themselves refuse to liste & 
the peril of their salvation. 3: 





MR. JUSTICE BLACKSTONE AND MR. JI’ 
TICE BAYLEY. 
—_ - 

‘* Although we entertain much too good at: opiti 
of the understanding of our readers, to suppose it a 
neceseary to use a single word of argument in refutat 
of the silly paradox of Mr. Justice Bayley, that t 
wealth of an individual, or a nation, is incrvased, 
cording as the tux-gatherer abstracts a grester partion 
| their scealth; yet we feel much pleasure in directing} 
attention to the following paragraph, extracted from! 
great work of Mr. Justice Blackstone. Its plain, wi 
phisticated good sense, forms a striking contrast 
the obtrusive and blundering ignorance displayed in! 
harangue of his’ earned succestor. After takings W 
of the origin and accumulation of the national 4 
Mr. Justice Blackstone observes: * By this means! 
|quantity of the property of the kingdom is greaily 
|creased in idea, covipared with former times; ye 
| coolly considered, it is not at all increased in reality. 
|may boast of large fortunes, and a quantity of m0 
jin the funds; dut where dues this mney exist? 





| mentary security ; and all that is undoubtedly suffic# 
| for the creditors of the public to rely on ; but then ¥ 
jis the pledge, which the public faith has pawned for? 
‘security of those debts? the lund, the trade, and the 
jsonal industry of the subject, from which the monty." 
‘arise, that supplics the severak taxes. In these, there 
‘and these only, the property of the public creditor’ 
jreally and intrinsically exist; and, of course, the! 
ithe trade, and the personal industry of individuals, 
diminished in their true value, just so much as they 
\piedged to answer.’ If A.’s income amounts t0 
er annum, and he is so far indebted to B, that he MI 
him £50 per annum for his interest ; one half o ! 
value of A’s property is transferred to B the cre 
|, The creditors property exists in the demand whith 
jhas upon the debtor, and no where else: and thede! 
ds only a trustee to his creditor for one-half of the 
of his income, *1n short, the property of a erediltt 





From innermost shrines, came the light of her feelings. 
| Then her mirth, oh "twas sportive as ever took wing 
| From the heart witha burst like the wild bird in spring. 
Hhum'd by a wit that would fascinate sages, 

Yet playful as peris just loos’d from their cages ; 
While her laugh full of lite without any control, 
But the sweet one of graceftilness rung from ber soul, 
And where it most sparkled no glance canld discever, 
Ir lip, cheek, or eyes, for she brighten'd all ever, 
Like any fair lake that the breeze is upon, 
When it breaks into dimples.and laugh in the sun.” 





| 


| 





| the public consists in a certain portion of the nal 
|\ taxes: BY HOW MUCH, THEREFORE, HE JS 
| RICHER, BY SO MUCH THE NATION, WHICH? 
THESE TAXES, IS THE POORER.’ ” 
| meek te OTe 
On the 24th of last month, a young wom 
child, of Bourdcaux, who were in the country, 
surprised by a violent storm, took refuge from Wet 
| under a tree, where their bodies were reduced 
) by lightning. 
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The Gleaner, 





but a gatherer and disposer of other men’s | 


“ I am 
W ATTON. 


safe” my : dt by 
yARRATIVE OF P G. DUMONT, RELATING 
“is CAPTIVITY OF THIRTY-FOUR YEARS, 
iN THE TERRITORY OF MOUNT FELIX,| 
BETWEEN ORAN AND ALGIERS. 





(Continued from our last.) 


{had now been thirty-three years in the hands of 
the Koubals, exposed to all the horrors of servitude, 
and convinced that there was no longer any chance 
ofregaining my freedom, when a very extraordinary 
ereat gave rise to my removal from Mount Felix. 
4 Frenchman named Manet, formerly one of my 
companions in the prison, had become a renegade un- 
fer the name of Ali; as he understood the manu- 
qetore of gunpowder, this talent placed him sv 
much iv the graces Of Osman, that he stood next to 
the prime wninister, Though so long absent, Manet 
st none of that curiosity so peculiar to bis coun- 
tryiwen, and he had the imprudence of gratifying it 
Ww peeping through the lattice of the seragliv, where; 
ame of the handsumest women of the sheik hap 
ed to be immured, He was unfortunately disco- 
wvered by Osman The offence was capital, and 
gothing but the sheik’s affection could have saved 
him; besides, the latter was uuwilling to lose so va- 
juable a subject; he, therefure, condesceaded to 
commute the punishment of ‘cath for fifteen hun- 
dred blows of the bamboo, a thousand of these were 
jaficted on his back; he received the others on the 
gles of his feet. Ali was, moreover, stripped of his 
valth, and only suffered to retain his horse and his} 
ams. This mildacss in his treatment, which was 
diefly due to the great affection of his master, did 
w, however, prevent Ali from retaining a considera. 
be degree of resentment against the sheik, 

Four months after his cure, Osma'a informed Ali 
that as he shortly intended to surprise the Dey of 
Algiers, to force a tribute from him, it would be 
necessary to prepare a large quantity of powder for 
the expedition. Enchanted with the kauwledge of 
sich an iinportant secret. Manet instantly conceived 
the idea of turniug it to his own advantage. For 
this purpose, he left his horse at au adowar of which 
he was himself the governor, and on telling Osman 
the animal was dead, he received another to supply 
itsplace. ‘This was conducted to the adowar, where 
Ali mounted his own charger aud rode off-at fult 
gilop, On passing by the prison, he cried out 
adieu, loud enough to be heard by several of the 
saves, though no one suspected where he was going 
at the time. 

Not seeing Manet as usual at his levee the next 
morning, Osman enquired where he was; but, on 
being told that he bad left his horse at the adowar 
aud could not be very far from the paiace, the sheik’s 
suspicions were never awakened ; as, from the renc- 
gilo’s not appearing on the second and third day 
after his fight, it was believed he had fallen a sacri- 
fice to the beasts of prey, nofarther pains were taken 
toascertain the fact of his escape. During this in 
terval Manet traversed a hundred and twenty leagues 
ofa conatry full of trackless forests, many lofty 
mouatains, and innumerable beasts of prey; a jour- 
ney which the Koubals, thougi so wel armed aad 
mounted, never attempted to make without a cara- 
van of twenty or thirty comrades. 

Arriving at Gizgeri, between Algiers and Tunis, 
Ali proceeded to the residence of the Bey, aud com- 
municated the important secret, recommending him 
tv be on his guard, as the army of Osman, headed 
by his two sons, would attack him in two days. On 
hearing this piece of news, the Bey lost no time in 
forwarding it to his ally and friend the Dey of Al 
giers. Manet was however detained, and told, that 
if his information proved correct he should have « 
pluce worthy of such.a service, and if otherwise, his 
head would be chopped off. 

The Algerine despot despaiched messengers to 
Oran, Cunstantina, and Gegeri, ordering their re- 
spective chiefs to unite their forces and go forward 
ty meet the enemy. Three days had uot elapsee 
after these orders were obeyed, when the army of 
Gsevan put those of Constantioa aud Oran to the 
rout; but that of Gigeri, more fortunate than the 
ret, obtained a complete victory over the invading 
any, killing vast numbers of it, and making several 
thousand prisoners, amongst whoin were the sheik’s 
twa sons, 

The conqueror was on the point of beheading his 
illustrious captives, when one of them having sup. 
plicated him to consent to their being exchanged for 
sowe Christians, the execution was suspended till the 
advice ofthe Dey of Algiers could be obtained. He 
recumaended the measure, and fixed the number to 
be civenin exchange at five hundred. When the cou- 
rier beaviug this proposition reached Osman, _ he 
accepted the terms without any hesitation, aud pro- 
ceeding to the prison, three hundred of the captives 
who were just going to work received orders to hait, 

and two haudred more were immediately selected tu 
accompany them. 

Whenever [knew that we were to be employed on 
barren ground, where no plunder could be bad, } 
tovk care to be the last person in the party, but 
always led, if there was any chance of good foraging 
Such was the case on the above auspicious day, and 
it is to this fortunate coincidence I owe my liherty 


_ 


been for his peeping through the lattices of Osmau’s | 


On appearing before the B. y of Gigeri, our chams 
were removed, but a ring was left on the right ack 

ionged to the, Dey of Algiers. We received new 

turee whole mouths, without performing any work | 
How delightfal! TP thought myse:f ia another land | 
of Canaan! The period at which the bey’s tribute | 
became due having at length arrived, we were! 
marched to Algiers, when 1 became the property of | 
a new master!” 
Here the narrator enters into a variety of details! 
relative to the eccupations and treatment of the! 
slaves in the Algerine capital, but as they are little 
more than an abridgement of Signor Pananti’s in- | 
teresting chapter on the same subject, the reader is | 
referred to that curious volume.t — It is stated that | 
Ali Manet, their liberator, received the promised | 
appointment for his important services, the Dey of | 
Algiers having made a police otticer of him. As the | 
morals of the capital, like those of most others, | 
were not quite so rigid as amongst the adowars of | 
Mount Felix, Manet frequently visited his friends 

to enjoy the satisfaction of drinking their healths, | 
and talking over old times. On these occasions he | 
seldom omitted reminding them, that, had it not} 
| 
seragho, and activity in getting safe to Gigeri, they 

would have been still eating Indian corn at Mount 

Felix! : 

When Lord Exmouth made his ga!lant attack on 

the piratical city, the slaves were removed to a dis- 

tance, and it seems that orders were not only given 

for putting them all to death, but that many suffer- 

ed. This horrible decree was, however, counter- 

manded ; and as the sequel is sufficiently well 

known to our readers, it need not be repeated in 

this place. 

Having embarked On board an English frigate, in 

company with several hundred other ransomed cap- 

tives, Dumont was conveyed to Naples and given 

up to M Bourcet, the French consul. But as he 
has probably excited some share of the reader’s sym- 

pathy, and there are a few curious particulars con- 
nected with his subsequent history, we shall make 
no apology for giving them to the public. 

*“ Who can describe my astonishment,” says M. 
Dumont, “on hearing from the officers and crew of 
the frigate an account of the French revolution, 
the rapid succession of so many governments, such 
as the constituent assembly, the legislative body, 
national convention, reign of terror, directory and 
consulate, the elevation of Napoleou Bonaparte te 
the throne, his prodigious conquests and fall, the 
restoration of Louis XVIII. Bonaparte’s return 
from Elba, flight of the king, second departure of 
Napoleon, and re establishment of the old dynasty ; 
all these. things seemed so incredible, that I thought 
the English merely wished to amuse themselves at 
my expense, and had in consequence got up this 
magic lantern to trifle with my credulity. Nor was 
I entirely undeccived at Naples. But when matters 
were repeated at Marseilles in the same inanner as I 
heard them on buard the ship of war, I could no 
longer disbelieve Uscir veracity. 


* It is sincerely to be hoped that the narrator's fears on 
this head are groundless, and that his Majesty's minis- 
ters have not left the most meritorious act of their admi- 
nistration incomplete, by suilering any Christians to re- 
main in slavery.—Ep. 

+ Narrative of a Residence in Algiers. “By Signor 
Pananti. 4to. plates, 1818. 





To be continued.) 





ACCOUNT 
OF A 


VOYAGE TO SPITZBERGEN. 


(Continued from our lust.) 


Seals have a very delicate sense of heariug, and 
are very much delighted with music. ‘The Captain's 
sun, who was a good performer on the violin, never 
failed to have a numerous auditory, when we were 
in the seas frequented by these animals ; and I have 
seen them follow the ship for miles when any person 
was playing ou deck. This fact was observed by the 
ancient poets,* and is thus alluded to by Mr, Scott, 
in his recent poem 

** Rude Heiskar’s seals, through surges dark, 
Will long pursue the minstrel’s bark.” 

These avimais, in swituming, constanily keep the 
head, aud often the whole body, a8 far us the sboul- 
der, above the surface of the water. The first I saw 
was at a considerable distance, and might easily have 
been mistaken for a man, though it was much liker 
a dog. 

Buffon had already remarked, that this animal had 
given a foundation to the poetic fiction of the Nereids 
in antiquity; aud perhaps we may add, tu the no less 


isa badge of slavery, and tu indicate that we be. | 


\jthe skin, which is nearly an inch thick, is used to 


its babits are wearly the same with those of the sce! 
it brings forth its young iu the same manner, prey: 
vp the same kind of fish, and, like the seal, ascen: + 


| Phe walrus is monogamoas, but in other respects 


clothes, and centimued to be tolerably well fed for | the ice, (more sarely the land,) to bask in the suo 


The walrus is a very valuable animal, yielding fr: 
jquently half a ton of oil, equally valuable with the 
of the whale. The tusks are said to be more valu 
lable than those of the elephant, as being more com 
| pact and bard, and consequently taking a finer polish 


lcovér the masts or yards of ships, where they cross 
Jeach other, to prevent their being injured by the 
friction It was formerly cut ito ropes; and Buf 
fon mentions its being used at Paris in the springs of 
carriages, ’ 
The walrus becomes very furious wheo attacked 

and the whole herd join to revenge any injury an in- 
dividual may have received. If wounded in the wa 

ter, they will sonietimes surround the boat, and at. 

tempt to sink her, by striking their tusks against her 

sides and bottom. Their combats with the bear, 
their most dangerous enemy, among the lower ani- 
mals, have been already described.} 

The waterand air around Spitzbergen abound more 
with inhabitauts than the laud; the fish are perhaps 
not more numerous than the birds, which are there 
seen in thousands: of these I shall ouly describe a 
few of the most curious species. 

The Procellaria Glacialis or Maliemukke of the 

Dutch, is fuund in very great abundance ia the seas 
of Spitzbergen, especially in the whale. fishing season, 
Bill yellow and strong ; neck, tail, and under part of 
the body, winte; back, and coverts of the wings, ash, 
primaries dusky ; legs, straw colour. 
This bird is carnivorous, and feeds on the blubber 
of cetaceous fish, and on other dead carcases floating 
in the sea. They are often seen following whales, 
especially wounded ones, on whom they pounce at 
every time of their rising to breathe, and tear the 
blubber from their back. As soon as the carcase of 
a whale is sent adrift after the blubber is taken off, 
it is covered over with these voracious birds, who 
then make a loud worrying noise. Whén a fish is 
alongside the ship, they surround it in vast numbers, 
and are so eager for their prey, that they suffer them- 
selves to be caught with the haud, and may be 
knocked down easily by those on the whale, or in 
the buats. 

Though extremely fetid, the Greenlanders account 
the flesh of the Mallemukke good food, and eat it 
either raw or dressed, The fat they burn in lamps. 

When caught, the Mallemukke not only attacks 
with its bill, but spurts the blubber out of its mouth 
aad nostrils in the face of its captor. Their dight 
is a kind of race along the surface of the water — 
They build their nests on rugged precipices, and at 
other times seldom come to land, 

Larus Parasiticus, or Arctic Gull. Bill dusky, 
and much curved at the end: crown black; back, 
|wings, and tail, dusky; the rest white. The two 
middle feathers of the tail are three ov four inches 
|longer than therest. ‘The female is altogether brown. 
Length about fourteen inches, 

The Arctic gull lives alinost solely on the fish taken 
by other birds ; to obtain which, it follows and ha- 
'rasses them till they either drop their prey, or vomit 
iwith fear; it then devours the residue before it falls 
linto the sea.§ The Arctic gull is frequently taken 
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furniture altered to serve as a punishment (o the pu 
in some shape or other: by this means they are enab 
to learn ther letters in a few days. 

Quere—May not the method of Father O'Prosody 
have suggested this to our Weardale sage? ‘That he 
may not, however, be accused as a plagtarist, without 
the means of vindicating himself, I shall detail a sam- 
of the Irish) schoolmaster’s impressive lesson to the 





ittle puny whipster’s of his school. 

Addressing himself to the youngest scholar, (who by- 
the-bye, know as much of the four-and-twenty letters 
as he did of the longitude,) you, httle O'Shaughnessy, 
come hither vid yourself; bring your pnmer in your 
hand, and your copper in your fistblow your nose and 
hold yeur head up like aman; arrah now, don’t be 
hunting the thes across the ceiling, but cock your eye 
and look straight at your book. 
| You see that letter, which looks for all the world like 
‘the gable-end of your father’s cabin, with a beam across 
the middle of it, now that is called A, agusee A; and 
[that letter the next-door neighbour, is name-sake of the 
little jontleman’ that sucks the flowers, fills the honey- 
}pots, and carries a long sting in his tail; that is master 
‘B. and B stands for blubber-lip; arrah now, what makes 
jyou put out your lip so? Tuck in the selvage of your 
mouth, blow your nose and hold up your head like 
lman. The next is for all the world like the sign of the 
jhalf moon, where Judy Maglutery sells ale and whisky; 
land that is called C, and C stands for coblers or coppers : 
|—and you see that next, that is for all the world like the 
jbroken handle of a pair of snuffers, that 1s called D, and 

D stands for daughter, agusee, blubber-lip, coblers, cop- 
jper, daughter :—and that next is called E, (which the 
| English flats, botheration to them !) call EK, asif there 
were two of them. By my shoul, they may as well 
lsay cheek handkerchief, instead of check handkerchief, 
jthough it was made for the nose; arrah, that's true, 
jblow your nose again. wen P ‘ 

| And that next you see, that is like the gibbet, with a 
‘plug halt way up, for the hangman to set his foot upon, 
(Heaven bless you, my dear, and keep your mother’s son 
\from the like of it, my jewel!) well that is called F, and 
stands for five :—and that is what the carmen say when 
they want their horses to go no further, and that is 
‘called G. 

| And if any body should ask you now, which of your 
hands goes barefoot for want of a glove? you may say 
{H, which is the same as both; and H st for horses, 
land J stands for jockies; and now my little fellow, 
agusee, blubber-lip, coblers, copper, daughter, eat-up-tive 
ginberbread horses, jockies and all. Och! mercy upon 
lus, what a devil of a twist have I for scholarship! Now, 
|my jewel, I have taught you one-third of your lesson, 
and I'll teach you the other two halves when you have 
|knock’d the first under your skulleap! So run home 
vid yourself before the spalpions ate up all the buttermilk 
and peratoe’, my jewel. 





VOLTAIRE. 
—- 
Madame de Genlis, (in her new work, the Diction 
‘naire Critique et Raisonné des Etiquettes de la Cour,) 
describes, in a tone of pleasantry, worthy of Madame 
ide Sevigné, the ridiculous funeral pomp of Voltaire, 
; when the national assembly ordained that the remains 
‘of that patron of philosophers should be removed from 
\the church of Romily to the Pantheon.“ In a trium- 
|phal car, (says she) at once ponderous and mean, was 
| placed a hideous wax figure, intended to represent the 
|corpse of Voltaire. At his feet rose a pyramid of 
volumes comprising a whole edition of his works. 
‘The car was surrounded by opera figurantes and chorus 
singers, personating the muses, whose number was 
quintupled with the view of couferring greater honour 
on the memory of the deceased. It was a cold and 
| rainy day, and the streets were covered with mud: the 





| sleeping on the water. 

|} Anas Mollissima, or Eider Duck, is sometimes 
\!found on the coast of Spitzbergen in vast numbers, 
especially in winter. Bill black, and somewhat ele- 
vated; from the forehead, which is a glossy black, 
extends a dark purple stripe beyond each eye: neck, 
body, and tail, a mixture of black and white; legs 
green. The body of the female is mostly of an iron 
colour, stripped with black ; tail of an ash hue, 

This species is about twice the size of the com- 
mon domesticated duck, and its body is covered over 
with a thick coat of valuable down. 

Colymbus Glacialis, or Great Northern Diver. Head 
ijand neck, black ; throat and hind part of the neck 
\}marked with a semi-lunar spot of white, and with 
white streaks, varied with white spots: upper part of 
the body and wings black, varied with white spots : 
tail duskish; legs black. Some of them are found 
three feet five inches long, and weigh 16 Ibs, 

It makes its vest in the most remote parts of the 
North, in the islets of fresh water lakes, Each pair 
possesses a lake. Its sight is keen, fies well, and 
darting obliquely, drops safely into its nest. When 
pursued, it saves itself by diving; but when it has 
young ones, it does not make its escape, but strives 
to beat off its enemy with its bill. 

Emberiza Nivalis, ov Snow Bunting, is found in 
vast oambers at Spitzbergen, and as it is graminive- 
rous, its frequenting a country so ill provided with 
vegetables, has justly been regarded as a very sur- 
prising phenomenon, It is net a large bird, and its 
colour varies with the season of the year. 

As it does not scem necessary to notice the few in- 
sects which belong to Spitzbergen, sume short ac- 





fictitious mermaids of modern times. 

The Arctic walrus, or T'richechus Rosmarus of 
Linneus, the other great variety of the Phoce, fre- 
quents the bays and shores of Spitzbergen in vast 
nuinbers, though they are not now found in soch 
quantities as when the Europeans first uavigated 
these seas. The walrus is cousiderably larger than 
the seal, being sometimes found eighteen feet long, 
and twelve round, where thickest.4 Their charac- 
teristic difference, however, consists in the walrus 
having twe very large tusks, or horns, like the ele- 
phant, projecting from bis upper jaw. These are 
sometimes found of an extraordinary size, from two 
to three feet in length, and weighing twenty pounds. 





But why should [ still have to sigh for the fate of 
fifteen hundred of my unfortunate companions, who, 
according to all appearances, are destined to breathe 
their last in the dreadful situation from which I hav: 
had the singular good fortune to escape.” 

Having put himself at the head of our escort,| 
Osman conducted us to the frontiers of Gigeri,| 


The tusks of the Spitzbergen walras seldom attain 
this size, because there the animal is generally killes: 
before attaining its full growth. It is only on the 
aorthern coast of Asiatic Russia, or where they are 
not molested by hunters, that such tusks are found, 
With the exception of the tusks, the form of the 
walrus does not differ materially from that of the 











Where he was soon joined by bis sons, and the ex 
change being effected, the sheik returned homewards. 
taking care ansply to recompence himself by rob 
hery and plunder fur the loss of his slaves, ia which 


Shire is no doubt of his having fully sacceeded, 


seal. Head round, with a short nose: mouth small, 
with strong bristles ; small red eyes; short neck ;| 
colour variable; rest of the body similar to the seal ; 





strouger, 





count of its discovery is all that now remains for us 
to treat of regarding it. 


“ Apol. Rhod. lib. 1. 
Gaudebant armine Phoca. 

t The largest we caught, was only thirteen feet long 
and seven round. 

¢ This account is conformable to that given by the 
greatest number of writers, but Fabricius seems to be 
ef a different opinion as to the ferocity of the walrus. 
“* Improviso vulneratus infestat ; venatore autem pra 
viso fugit. Faun. Groenl. p. 3. 

§ Faun. Groenl p, 194. 





Val. Flace. lib. 5. Un. 440 


( To be continued. ) 





Auecdotes. 


WHIMSICAL MNEMONICS. 


|muses, who wore thin draperies ot white muslin and 
|| crowns of faded roses, were splashed to the very knees. 
| They slipped along the wet and greasy pavement, sing 
‘ing in hoarse voices, mournful hymns to the glory of 
|| the deceased ; but it was impossible te distinguish a 

single syllable they uttered, for every accent was 
drowned by the noisy acclamations of the crowd, and 
the cries of vive Voltaire / which were reiterated by 
all the Poissardes of Paris. ‘The miserable populace, 
who were abused in all things, regarded Voltaire as the 
patriarch of Josetine and democrats, They were not 
aware that Voltaire, whe in reality preached a revolue 
tion, at the same time wished that the people, whom he 
profoundly despised, /e sot peuple, (for that was his ex- 
pression) should be looked upon as nothing, and should 
never take the least share in the government, because, 
said he, 7 do not like the government of the Canaille. But 
a singular accident for a few moments retarded the 
progress of the triumphal retinue. ‘The head of the 
effigy of Voltaire got unfastened and rolled down to 
the feet of the philosopher, The terrified museasud- 
denly stopped: they soon however contrived to fix the 
wax head again on the shoulders of the image, The 
next disaster was a violent shower of rain. The 
daughters of memory were compelled, in spite of their 
dignity, either to go in search of umbrellas, or to take 
shelter in the shops; and by degrees the whole retinue 
dispersed. Thus ended this marvellous pomp. The 
muses were covered with dirt and caught severe colds, 
and the Purisians were by no means satisfied with 
spectacle which had been emphatically announced as 
che most dramatic, the most clegant and most perfectly 
Grecian ceremony that had ever been witnessed.”—~ 
This is a grotesque picture of a scene of philosophic 
quackery, and delineates one occasion of the man 
which cause the absurdity of these republican trick 
to be universally acknowledged now, as they will hgre- 
after form the comic portion of the history of revolue 
tionary follies—Greenock Advertiser. 


Fg) 
FROM ANECDOTES OF THE KORAN; 





The Caliph Hassan, son of Halli, being at table, a 
slave unfortunately let fall a dish of megt reeking hot, 
which scalded him severely, The slave tell on bis 
knees rebearsing the words of the Koran :-« Para- 
dise is for those who restrain their anger."—** ] am not 
langry with thee,” answered the Caliph— And for 
those who forgive offences against them,” continues 
the slave. 1 forgive thee thine,” replies the Caliph, 
j-—* But, above all, those who return goed for evh,” 
adds the slave, ‘I set thee at liberty,” rejoined the 
| Caliph, “ and give thee ten dinari.” 
G, 


——— 


To the Editors af the Kaleidoscope. t am to see 
the intention of the parish officers, to contract for eight 











——— 





A new mode of teaching English.—At a little school 
at Chapel in Weardale, an eccentric character has 
lope the following method to teach children their 
alphabet :—All the furniture in the school-room is made 
after the of the four-and-twenty letters; and if 





but its toes, especially in the hind feet, are a 





there be a difficult letter or two, he has that part of the: 





bells only, for St. Michael's chuich, ag I have always 
understood they interded to haye ten, the expense of 
which conmdenng the magnificent style in which that 
iehure’) is .o Le completed) would hardly be perceived 
|whilst che gratification afforded by the addtiou wou 

ainply compensate for the cost, afforc delight to the 


overs of bellezinging. Yours, 8. Py 
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* Memento sori ;” 
REING 

A COLLECTION OF EPITAPHS, 

INSCRIPTIONS, &c. 





“ What Biography is to History, an Epitaph is to Biography 
—il ie an epitome of a sermon, which teaches the most uefa 
truths ip the most comprehensive f rm, — Monumental inserip. 
tons remind oa that time is on the wing; that every rank and 
age must fall a prey to bis depredations.”"— Anon 





{No. 1V.} 





* Post funera virtus.” 
= 
A monster. in a course of vice pore old, 
waves to his gaping heir his il gain’d gold ; 
Hirait breathes his bust, strait are bis virtues shewn, 
Their date commencing with the sculptur’d stone. 
If on this epecious marble we rely, 
Pity a worth like his should ever die! 
Af credit to his real life we give, 
Pity @ wreteh like him should ever live ! 
“ON A COLLTER. 
<n - 
Here liés the Collier, John of Nashies, 
By whom death nothing yain'd, he swore : 
For living he was dust und ashes, 
And being dead, he is no more ! 


Underneath this stone lic the rénmins of RopErt 
Cursuyne, of Rock Savage—He departed this life 
Septetuber 9, 1602, aged 27 years. 

oie 

"Ts mine to-day to moulder in the tomb, 

‘To-morrow may ti awful summons come : 

Wake thou that sleepest then, awake or know, 

Thy dream will terminate in endless woe ! 

Wake, and contend for heaven's iinmortal prize, 

And vive to God each moment as it flies ; 

Secure then may’st thou recollect the past ; 

And with w sacred criumph meet thy last. 


‘ON THE MARQUIS OF WINCHELSEA, 
VY MR. DRYDEN. 


‘He who in pious times undaunted stood, 

And, 'midst rebellion, dar’d be fust and good ¢ 
Whose arins asserted, and whose sufferings more 
Contirmed the cause for which he fought before; 
Rests here, rewardéd by an heav'nly prince, 

» For what his earthly could not recompense. 
Pray, reader, that such tinses no more appear ; 
Or, if this happen, loarn true honour here. 

ON PHILIP, FATHER OF ALEXANDER. 
——_— 
Here reet { Philip, on the es shore, 
‘Whi first to battle led G2 mathias’ pow'r, a 
nd dared what monarch never dared before, 
f there be man who boasts he more has done, 
"T'o me he owes it, for he was my son. 


ON HENRY Il. KING OF ENGLAND. 





if | pa neg realms, or pow'r, from death could save, 
I, Henry mighty King, had ‘scap'd the grave ! 
%o me, who th 
Now ought poor feet, a narrow space, are all. 
Reader! behold in mine thy own sure fate, 
And curb thy vast desires, and know thy state ; 
He, whom the globe entire could not syflice, 
Tp dais small tomb, in smaller ashes lies. 
"MR, GAY'S EPITAPH. 
WY HIMSELY. 
-<— - 
Life is a jest, and all things how it; 
1 thought so once, but now I know it. 


ON THE DEATH OF MRS. OLDFIELD, 
The celebrated Actress. 
D. 





Se 


wy MR. 
=_ 
When Oldiield dies, ev'n Gonqueve'e laurels fade : ’ 
And this we own, in justice to her shade, 
The first bad cait Olaticld ever made. 


On Tur Panson or a Country Panisu. 


fome let us rejoice, merry boys, at his full ; 
For ead, had he fiv'd, he'd have bury'd us all. 


Ox THE CLERK OF TILE SAME Panisn. 
Impromptu.—By Mr. Shenstone. 
Here lies, within in his tomb, so calm,. 
Old Giles; pray sound his knell ; 
Who thought no seng was like 4 psalm, 
No music like a beil. 


Ox sur MONUMENT vo BUTLER'S MEMORY, 
Evected in Westmiaster Abbey. 
DY S. WESLEY. 
_—- 

Wher Rutler, needy wretch ! wae still alive, 
No ven'reus patren would a dinner give : 
See Yo, when starv'd to death and turn'd to dust, 
Presenuxl with a monumental bust ! 
"The poet's fate is here in emblem shown ; 
He ack'd fer bread, and he receiv'd a stone. 


ON CLAUDE PHILLIS, 
An Itincrant Musician. 
BY DR. JOHNSON. 
—_- 
Philips, whose touch harmonious could remove, 
Pe page of guilty pow'r and hapless love, 
Fe t here, distress'd by poverty no more, 
oad howe Chit calin thou gay'st so oft before ; 
Slap und sturb’d within this peaceful shrine, 
’ Se ‘anigel » woke thee with a note like thine. 
FOR MR. HOGARTH, 
HY THE SAME. 
Th hand of him her terpid lies : 
(het dvew th’ essential form of grace ; 
Herve, clos’ in death, th’ attentive eyes, 
That saw the uianners in the face. 


ht the earth's extent too small, t 


Epitaph in Dolworth Church 
paper in te Brilis 


OBIT VICESIMO DIF, OCTOBER, 1616. 


Elizabeth Cutts lyeth under this stone, 

4 The best, my dearest wife, my onlie one; 

The onlie daughter of her father and mother ; 

The onlie sister of her onlie brother. 

Unto two husbands she was married ; 

Had children four; but two were buried 

| Before she dyed,—by cach she left one, 

| By the firsta daughter ; by the last a tonne. 

To sette forthe halfe her worth, all words are weake, 
If any dare detracte, this stone will speake 


ON ONE WHO DJED OF THE HYP. 








Death, by a conduct strange and new, 
Prov'd here th’ effect and motive too: 
Ned met the blow he meant to fly, 
And dy’d, because he fear’d to die. 


OE. 52S O SPI De 
| Bortry. 





MISS STEVENS & MR. BRAHAM. 

i —> 

| A correspondent has recommended for insertion the 
jfollowing jeux d’esprit, written on a recent occasion, 
, When the loud applauses of a crowded audience had de- 
{manded a repetition ef the = alluded to, from Miss 
|Stevens and Mr. Braham. e hope they may be ac- 
|ceptable to our readers, at a t when the public at- 
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Sen Jrom an origina! 


kh Museum, 4 








——— 





ur three chiefs quarrel, the dispute is generally de- 
cided by an appeal to aims, which sometimes causes 
tne loss of lives. Two of them are now at variance, 
and when they appear in public, are accompanied by 
a number of domestic slaves and retainers, armed 
with muskets and clubs, the latter made similar to 
those of the South Sea Islands, except that some of 
them are ornamented with brass or irov, according 
to the taste of the owners. 

The chiefs and people of consequence seem to hold 
an indisputable right over the lives and liberties of 
their slaves; and, although their domestic ones are 
treated by them with great familiarity and indul- 
gence, yet a trifling error, the avarice or necessities 
of their masters, frequently subjects them to be sold 
to the slave-trader, or tu decapitation; even av Eu- 
|| ropean education has little power in restraining the 
savage nature of some of these barbarians, a memo- 
rable instance of which I will relate, 

A tractable boy-slave, of the Howsa nation, was 
taken to France, when very young, by the captain 
of a French ship, trading at Ardrah, and was there 
educated for the purpose, principally, of assistiag 
his master in his traftic with the natives of Africa. + 
He speaks the French language fluently, writes it 
even with more purity than he speaks it, is conver- 
sant in accounts, and performs tolerably well on two 





tention is so much excited by the expectation of hearing 
these delightful harmonists. 
-_— 


TO MISS STEVENS, 


On hearing her a" hd be brated Song of ** Auld 
bin Gray.” 











‘If love once more should Jenny's woes, 
To Scottish maiden bring ; 
*T would soothe her sorrowing heart to hear, 
Our southern lassie sing.” 
—_.- 
TO MR. BRAHAM, 


On hearing him sing the celebrated Reoitativo and Air 
Jrom the Oratorio of Jepthah. 


Braham ! thy strains make every breast, 
With Jepthah’s sorrow thrill ; 
And all the parents woes are felt, 

** Deeper and deeper still.”” 


But when thy lighter, happier strain, 
Bids Hope's bright prospects rise ; 

Kach heart, responsive to the sound, 
Is ** wafted to the skies.” 








ODE FOR THE 25th OF OCTOBER. 
—— = 
\| This vas a day of Jubilee, 
A day to every Briton dear ; 
But now unmeet the sound of glee, 
| "Tis hallowed with a silent tear ;— 
That God would save, no more the prayer— 
| We only ask—that Heaven would spare. 


i Oh ! honour'd be that aged head, 
White with the venerable snows 
That fourscore years have sternly shed; 
Oh! doubly honoured by the woes 
That left him but a shadowy throne, 
In storms, in darkness, and alone. 


And yet, tho’ quenched those orbs in night, 
Tho’ lost that mind in deepest shade, 
Celestial visions, pure and bright, 
And Angels’ visits duly paid, 
| May break on this dark wintry state, 
And cheer the bhind—the insulate :— 


Oh, God! if such communion be 
The selace of his loneliness— 
If his high converse be with thee 
And Angels, who his visions bless— 
Then, who would such illusions break ? 
Oh! who would bid such dreamer wake ? 
Peace be with thee, afflicted Sire ! 
Howe’ers—from Reason’s path astray, 
May Heaven still lend its pillar'd fire, 
0 guide thee on thy ey way; 
Fill thy soul here with thoughts sublime, 
And loose thee in its own good time ! 














ial = : 
CRIGINAL COMMUNICATION FROM A CORRES- 
PONDENT. 
—_-- 


AN ACCOUNT OF ARDRAH. 


(Continued from pages 21, 29, 33, of Vol. IT.) 





The country surrounding Ardrah is champaign, 
and extremely fertile; the soil argillaccous, having 
lover it a superficial covering of fine sand. Retween 
the town and the wall which surrounds it, are many 


well-cultivated fields, producing calavancics, ladian 





leorn, aud pumpkins, 

| Outside, and parallel with the wall at the north- 
west extremity of the town, is the road leading to 
Eyco, a country of great extent, and inhabited by a 

| pow erful and warlike nation; the capital of which, 
according to the natives’ accounts, lies about N.N E. 
from Ardrah, at the distance of nine days’ journey, 








or three musical instrumeots. His European name 
is Monsieur Pierre, and he is now a person of great 
consequence, aud extremely opulent. I reside in his 
house, which is of great extent, and furnished with 
many European Juxuries ; amongst them is a billiard 
table, on which M. P: shows that he is not an unskil- 
ful player ; he has also pictures, chairs, sofas, beds, 
plate, china, &c. and his dejeunés and dinés are 
served and looked quite « la Francoise, with the 
exception of some dishes of vegetables, in seasoning 
which petass is used, instead of salt. Half a dozeu 
uf his wives also attend upon him exclusively, in- 
stead of valets, whose province it is also to taste in 
his presence the viands in each dish, before he par- 
takes of either. : 

Though Monsieur Pierre, when he first began to 
amass wedith, had a considerable excavation made, 
by four of his favourite domestics, under one of the 
apartments in his house, for the purpose of secret- 
ing his property as it accumulated, and, in order 
that his secret might not be divulged, had the cru- 
elty, as soon as the poor fellows had completed their 
task, to have them put into sacks, ferried across the 
lake, and carried dowa to the beach by some Negroes, 
whom he had sold to a French captain, on board of 
whose ship they were sent and taken to the West In- 
dies, and sold.—-A few days previous.to my arrival, 
the keeper of his slaves had allowed two of them to 
scape, for whicly Grime he ordered the man’s head to 
be struck off; and IT saw his headless trunk, wrap 
ped up ina mat, lying exposed in a hole, out of 
which clay bad been taken, very near the entrance to 
M. Pierre’s house, 





* The capital of the kingdom of Eyeo, from my cal- 
culation, lics about 11 deg. north lat. and about 4 deg. 
30 min. east of the meridian of London, and not more 
than eight days’ journey from the Niger. As the King 
of Eyeo’s power extends so far to the southward as Ar- 
drah, it is not improbable but it may extend as far to 
the northward as the Niger. If so, would it not be the 
safest, as well as the shortest, rout of reaching that famed 
inland river. I have little doubt that the journey to the 
banks of the Niger. by way of Ardrah and Eyeo, would 
not occupy more than 30 days, as the distance from the 
former i even to Timbuctoo, as laid down in Mungo 
Park’s chart, is only 560 geographical mules, in a direct 
line. ‘There is also to be had, at Ardrah, every thing 
requisite for making the experiment ; such as a number 
of horses, which are trained, caparisoned, and rode, in 
the Moorish fashion ; many of the natives, also, speak 
the French, Ardrah, and te languages, some of 
them, I believe, Arabic. I heard of one Frenchmen, 
but one only, who had been at Eyeo, and who had been 
treated by the King with much distinction. All these 
ciremstances, in my humble opinion, renders this rout 
more practicable for reaching the banks of the Niger 
and Timbuctoo, and with less personal risk than any 
other yet attempted by European travellers. The best 
period for commencing the journey would be the month 
of November, as the season is then very fine, and con- 
tinues so till the beginning of May, it is also the most 
healthy. 


+ Previous to the revolution in France, that nation 
carried on almost an exclusive trade with Ardrah for 
slaves; and probably not fewer than from ten to fifteen 
thousand were annually exported from thence to the 
islands of St: Domingo, Martinique, and Guadaloupe. 











(To be continued.) 











| To the Editor of the Raleidoscope.—The trre longi- | 
| tude of Ardrah, is 30 deg. 50 min. east of the meridian 









TO THE EDITOR. 


= 
S$1R,—A very sapient gentleman, entitling hj 

* Humanitas,” wishes tobe informed of whan 
aerostatic machines are—the following extract “ 
a book entitled the Oxford Eucyclopadia, } ¢9 fy 
to be a sufficient answer. “They may serve Py 
plore the upper regions of the atmosphere, parti 

jarly when there is a-calm below ; also for 5) : 
various circumstances io which no*other meang . 
be used They may besides be used asa A 
person who wants to ascenda mountain, a preci . 
or to cross a river; and perhaps one of theee ai 
chines tied to a boat by a tong rope may be in 
cases a better sort of sail than is used-at 

The largest sort of machines, which can take 
or more men, may evideutly be subservient to yay; 
economical and philosophical purposes. Their 
veying people from place to place with great swil, 
ness, and without trouble, may be of essential 
even if the art of guiding them in a different dint 
tion should never be discovered. By means of ; 
machines the shape of certain lands and seas ma 
better ascertained; men may ascend to the tops 
mouutains they never visited before ; they 
carried over dangerous and marshy grounds; ; 
may by that means come out of a besieged place g 
an island; and they may, in hot climates, ascend y 
a cold region of the atmosphere, either to refre) 
themselves or to.observe the ice, which is never 844 
below—and, in short, they may be thus taken toy 
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veral places, to which human art hitherto knew of yim 
couveyanee. The philosophical uses to which they ite wl 
machines may be rendered subservient, are numeroyiamy wider 


indeed, and it may be sufficient to say, that h 
any thing which passes in the atmosphere is kno 
with precision, and that principally for want of, 
method of asceuding into it. The formation of yj 
of thunder storms, of vapours, hail, snow, and me 
teors in general, require to be attentively examing 
and ascertained, The action of the barometer, th 
refraction and temperature of the air, the desceut d 
bodies, the propagation of sound, &c. are subjeq 
which all require a series of observations and expe; 
ments, the performance of which could never at 
been properly expected before the discovery of thy 
art.” If these, Mr. Editor, are not reasons syg, 
cient, I am content to be called 
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To Correspondents. i 
Re ee D timpr 

Errrapns.—-We have to make our acknowledgments@Ml to yyy 
several correspondents for contributions to our “ MM the circ 
mento Mori ;” but must here observe, that we fencele, 


decline such as foster a spirit of bigotry or p 
cation, by which many of what may be called apt 
catholic epitaphs are distingnished—neither do ¥ 
much relish humorous effusions on so solemn a sv) 
ject, although the whimsicality and quaintness ¢ 
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Were the 
tending 
heir gre: 








lof Lendon; which you will please to insert im the ac- 
| count of Ardrah, instead of the longitude deduced from | 
Mr. Norris's chart.—I am, Sir, your's } 





or 270 miles, allowing the traveller to proceed at the 
To the King of Eyco, the 


" 
sjrate of 30 oles a day. * 
\rdrah people pay tribute, as he protects them frow! 


ihe incursions of the Dahominians, whose King is} 


} 
| | 
lthe Dey of Algiers not excepted, 
i Avdrah bas a republican form of goverament, al.| 
lithough there ave Uiree or four chiefs, who seem to} 
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the greatest tyrant and most lawless robber in Africa, 


. i} 
$d Sept. 1819. A SUBSCRIBER. |; 
' 
, : —_——— i{ 
Potatecs —The following remarkable case occurred at | 
Ticknal, in the county of Derby :—Mr Joseph Swith, || 
of that place, farmer, planted a piece of ground on the | 
7th of last March, with potatoes, and got up the crop | 
on the ist and 2d of June, and sold them at the rate of || 
6d. per pound ; on the 8d, the same ground was again 
planted, and the second crop was dug up on the 24th of || 











|| the following month, and planted again on the same 





Soma some hereditary authority, but which is met day ; and the third and last crop, ae 


atteaded to, or respected, by thenatiers: When two 


dant, was got up on the 7th ult. 


some of those compositions may tempt us occas us th 
ally to wave our own objections, in deference to ald she 
taste of others. laid bef: 
vice of 

We have to notice the receipt of the following: GR great ; 











—W.L.—A Supscriper—X1V.—and the Epicephh 
&e. from J. S. some of which we have appro 
in our present number. 
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